








THROUGH THE CROSS TO GLORY! 


N the remaining weeks of Lent Mother Church en- 
courages us ever more insistently to make our own 
that spirit of penance which it is her special object 
to inculcate during this season. Knowing that of our- 
selves we shall never learn this rightly, she urges us 

to look to God for help: “‘My eyes are towards the Lord, . . . for 
I am alone and poor’ (Introit, 3rd Sunday of Lent). On the 
Tuesday of the third Lenten week the Collect is this: “‘Hear us, 
almighty and merciful God; and in thy goodnes grant us the gift 
of saving penance.’’ The Church could hardly be more succinct, 
more to the point, than in this brief formulary of her primary 
purpose during the present liturgical season. 


Passion Week brings with it a still more intense cry for 
divine aid: ‘‘Have mercy on me, O Lord . . . for they are many 
that make war against me’ (Introit for Monday’s Mass). If 
“they are many that make war against me,” there is emphatic 
need of help. In the Offertory of the same day we are prompted 
to pray “Turn to me, O Lord, and deliver my soul; O save me 
for thy mercy’s sake.”” Mother Church is, in all truth, preparing 
us for an intense struggle: for that lifelong struggle against sin 
which every Christian must undergo. Once we admit that the 
life of the conscientious Christian is a continual warfare, we must 
admit also the importance of knowing how to carry on that war- 
fare, in what spirit and with what attitude of mind and heart to 
engage in that struggle upon which consequences so tremendous 
—tremendous because eternal—will depend. 

The best kind of teaching is actual demonstration. That is 
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why the Church focuses our attention each year on Christ’s com- 
bat and victory. During the time of Lent she leads us, week after 
week, to a more personal, more profound contemplation of Christ’s 
sufferings until with the coming of Holy Week she brings us to 
the very holy of holies, to the summit of Calvary and the climax 
of Christ’s redemptive work. Every year the Church re-enacts this 
drama, at once so tragic and so glorious, to teach us the greatness 
of the struggle which we must imitate. ‘Father, I will that where 
I am, they also whom thou hast given me may be with me; that 
they may see my glory which thou hast given me, because thou 
hast loved me before the creation of the world’’ (John 17, 24). 
Those are words which the Savior spoke the evening after the 
Last Supper, shortly before His sacred passion began. He was 
hearkening back to the decision, eternal in origin, in which it was 
planned that He, the eternal Son of God, should redeem man- 
kind and enable all of us to follow Him to glory by following 
His example: “‘that where I am they also may be.”’ 


We earth-dwellers are so very prone to consider the present, 
the present year or even the present day, as the one important 
point in time, as the very nucleus of our existence. In her liturgy 
Mother Church shows us the wider viewpoint; she would have 
us realize that the vital truths of our redemption by Christ and 
of our assimilation to Him by His redemption reach out eternally 
in both directions. The Good Friday immolation which freed us 
from the curse of the Fall and made us eligible to attain a happy 
and unending future was itself decided upon from the very be- 
ginning by our loving God. As Father O’Donnell beautifully 
puts it:* 

God, in His day that had no dawn, 
Visioned a fallen sky 
Against whose storm-stirred edges 
Himself should hang and die. 
It is only by taking cognizance of past and future that we can 
learn how to spend the impermanent and volatile thing we call 
the present. One of the peculiarities of the Church’s liturgy is 
that it is ever showing us how to lengthen our mental focus to 
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THROUGH THE CROSS TO GLORY 


reach into the vast panorama of the future. It is on account of 
her vision of far things that the Church knows the true signi- 
ficance of events. At Epiphany, for instance, when we were all 
rejoicing in the coming of the divine Child, she could not refrain 
from meditating on the future of this her infant King. Her songs 
and prayers were filled with happiness at His manifestation to the 
world, but nevertheless she told us, in the hymn at Matins and 
in one or the other response during the octave, that of the gifts 
which the Magi brought the gold was in token of His kingship, 
the incense in appreciation of His divinity, and the myrrh for 
His sepulture. “‘For His sepulture’’ she said, but in that word she 
saw more than the cold tomb in which He was to be laid. With 
delicate intuition she already saw the hot conflict which would 
precede the tomb, the bloody road to Calvary, the intense strug- 
gle of the Man of Sorrows against the dead weight of the whole 
world’s sins. 

But now in Passiontide, when those dread premonitions are 
coming true, she is calm and courageous. Again her gaze is fixed 
on far things. Repeatedly she reminds us that this apparent defeat 
which we are now witnessing is really a glorious victory. Bravely 
she steps into Pilate’s hall to witness the scourging and the mock- 
ery and blasphemies of the Jewish mob; loyally she accompanies 
her Savior on His way of the cross; and lovingly she climbs to 
Calvary’s heights to witness His agony and to catch His 
dying words. 

The pain and sorrow of Passiontide are therefore not char- 
acterized by that blind sadness which marks the sorrow of pagans. 
We find here a holy, a spiritualized sorrow, which is well aware 
of the proper proportion that trouble and pain must have in the 
working out of the redemption of the world as well as of our 
individual selves: “‘that we may rather suffer in time than be 
found deserving of eternal punishment’’ (Collect for Friday in 
Passion Week). 

The compassion which Mother Church has for the feverishly 
suffering Christ, wracked with the pain of innumerable wounds, 
with burning thirst, and, more severe than all of these, with the in- 
tense agony of soul which was His, is sincere and profound. The 
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Tenebrae Offices and the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Fri- 
day give eloquent expression to her grief. But she is always mind- 
ful of the purpose of this immolation. In the Reproaches, for 
instance, she makes the dying Savior speak to us from the cross: 
“O my people, what have I done to thee? or in what have I 
afflicted thee? Because I led thee out of the land of Egypt, thou 
hast prepared a cross for thy Savior . . . What more ought I to 
do for thee, and have not done it? . . . thou didst scourge me... 
thou hast given me gall and vinegar . . . thou hast given me a 
crown of thorns . . . I have exalted thee with great strength; and 
thou hast hanged me on the gibbet of the cross.” Nowhere can 
words be found more poignantly sad than these. But in the midst 
of all this martyrdom of flesh and spirit the Church is already 
sensing the glorious resurrection which is to come, for immediately 
after the Reproaches we hear her adding this refrain: ‘““We adore 
thy cross, O Lord: and we praise and glorify thy holy resur- 
rection: for by the wood of the cross the whole world is filled 
with joy.” 

Through the cross to glory! It is the Savior’s personal de- 
monstration for us; His gift, His message. “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me’’ (Matt 16, 24). 

Just as God willed the sending of His Son from all eternity 
in order to unite the human to the divine nature and thus to 
bring about the ultimate return of His creatures to Himself, so 
also was our struggle through life pre-visioned by Him. Many 
of us may feel that we have some peculiar burden or some extreme 
or unusual trial to suffer. But this is all a part of the divine plan; 
it is all forseen and ratified by God for our welfare. We are His 
children, and our entire life is His concern; not merely those en- 
trance and exit points which we label birth and death. Mother 
Church considers our daily lives, with their frequent struggles 
between good and evil, a real continuation of that historic con- 
test which she re-enacts each year during Holy Week. In Christ’s 
victory she sees our personal victory. She is ever the solicitous 
mother, but never is she harassed with doubts. In the depths of 
her Good Friday sorrow there is nothing frantic or despondent. 
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Her attitude toward our individual struggles against sin is quite 
the same: she has the conviction that we also shall emerge vic- 
torious if only we remain allied with her fighting, conquering, 
irresistable Savior. 


Over our spirits there may sometimes creep a purple pall, 
like the purple cloths which enshroud the images in Church during 
Passiontide. There may come at times a depressing sense of the 
futility of our efforts, or even of the futility of life itself. Mother 
Church would have us realize, especially in these final weeks of 
Lent, that life would indeed be futile if it were not for the Christ 
who overcame for us. Discouragements, disillusionments, and dis- 
appointments are as native to the average man’s life as the rising 
and setting of the sun, and almost as regular. To the cumulative 
effect of wearisome efforts in performing our vocational duties, be 
it in supporting a family, in social work, in religious obligations, 
there may be added such disturbing things as temptations against 
faith, and even very persistent inclinations, much reinforced by 
the example of the Christless world around us, to throw all vir- 
tuous living aside. Those leaden days are our Good Fridays in 
miniature. But how different from the Savior’s Good Friday! He 
had to struggle alone; we have the assistance of the Church and 
of Christ Himself. He was deserted by the Father and left to suffer 
an agony greater than we shall ever be called on to bear; we have 
always the mighty help of the sacraments to strengthen and com- 
fort us. We may feel that we are the victims of frequent misunder- 
standings, of unreasonable contradictions. We find it so very dif- 
ficult to be patient. But how trifling is this when compared with 
the appalling sense of helplessness and utter abandonment which 
wrung from the Savior the startling cry of ““My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!’’ Those words came from Him who 
suffered all the excruciating pain of the scourging and of the cruci- 
fixion without a complaint. God’s agony for our ease of heart! 
Christ’s abandonment for our comfort and peace of mind! 

The lives of many of us may abound in petty annoyances. 
These annoyances may certainly be termed ‘trials;’ to many per- 
sons, in fact, who are inclined to exaggerate their importance, they 
may seem to be veritable ‘tribulations.’ Mother Church excludes 
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none of them from her loving purview, for she knows that they 
belong just as intimately to the stuff our lives are made of as the 
greater calamities which may befall, and with this knowledge she 
unites a full measure of motherly solicitude. But she knows that 
her philosophy of suffering is entirely adequate to meet and con- 
quer also such major afflictions as ill health, or poverty, or be- 
reavement. Whatever the burdens that may be placed upon us, 
she would have us accept them like docile children in the same 
spirit of love in which they are given. In her Lenten liturgy she 
strives to give us also that courage and joy which is the distinctive 
badge of the immolated Lamb’s sincere followers. 

Both our souls and bodies are taken into account by Mother 
Church. She does not ask us to perform works of penance for 
their own sake. She will never ask us to cultivate a liking for 
pain in itself. No, never that. When she demands that we counter- 
act the illicit yearnings of body or of spirit it is always for some 
ulterior purpose: for the reaching of that goal which is perfect 
peace and joy in the Lord. “It behooves us to glory in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: in whom is our salvation, life, and 
resurrection, by whom we are saved and delivered’ (Introit on 
Maundy Thursday). O Crux, ave, spes unica! Hail, holy Cross, 
our only hope! 

That is the lesson we are to learn during Lent and put into 
actual practice in our daily lives. Every morning there is enacted 
on our altars the continuation of that sublime Sacrifice which is 
no longer Christ’s, but Christ’s and ours. In union with Christ 
our Head we offer the perfect Gift to the heavenly Father, and 
in return receive in bodily form Him in whom the Father “‘singled 
us out before the foundation of the world’’ (Eph. 1, 4). But 
our union with Christ can be maintained only if we follow His 
example. We must resolve to carry our cross sincerely and whole- 
heartedly, yet always with joy and confidence. Our Calvary will 
never be so black and drear as was that of our Savior. He has 
conquered for us, and we have only to follow His victorious leader- 
ship. O Crux, ave, spes unica! 

AMBROSE WITTMANN, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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DOM ANDRE MOCQUEREAU OF SOLESMES 


N the 18th of January there went to his reward a 
great artist, a profound scholar, a gentle and holy 
monk whose hidden life has changed the accents of 
divine worship from end to end of the Catholic 
world, from the great basilicas of Rome to the 

humblest village church according to the measure of their co-opera- 

tion in the desire of the Holy See. This death, then, concerns us 
all, since each one of us shares in the fruits of this life. 





The history of Dom Mocquereau reads like a page of the 
Légende Dorée, yet, unlike the legend, the romance of his life 
contains nothing fabulous or uncertain. His youth was full of 
music: Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven filled his heart. As a cellist, 
he had already made a reputation among musicians when the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out. He enlisted, a typical young musi- 
cian, with flashing eyes and bristling mustache, and for him the 
harmonies of the string quartet were replaced by the blast of the 
cannon, until the war ended. With the peace of nations, a greater 
peace dawned in the heart of André Mocquereau, and he sought 
in the novitiate of the Benedictines of France, at the monastery 
of Saint Pierre. de Solesmes, that Pax which was thereafter to be 
his life. 


In the generosity of his vocation he had determined to make 
a holocaust of his love for music, in pledge of which he gave away 
his cello. Little did he think that a vocation within a vocation 
awaited him, with music as its objective. For, by one of those 
strange though not infrequent paradoxes of the religious life, the 
natural talent and temperament of a man, when once fully re- 
nounced, takes on a supernatural quality and attains a new power 
which bears fruit for the Church and for the world. The super- 
natural then becomes the flower of the natural and not its con- 
tradiction. This is what happened to Dom Mocquereau. Before 
he had even finished his novitiate, he was thrown into the fore- 
front of a musical mission which, for half a century, was destined 
to stir the entire Catholic Church, a mission which the Holy See 
was to notice, to encourage, and which finally the Church was 
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to take over as her own. This mission was the restoration of the 
Gregorian melodies to their original purity and beauty. 


Dom Guéranger, the first abbot of Solesmes, in his effort to 
restore the full traditions of the Roman liturgy in France, felt the 
need of a correct version of the ancient melodies—the medium 
through which the liturgical prayers found daily expression in the 
worship of his monastic family. His mind was not set on a world 
movement, but on greater perfection in the Opus Dei of the mon- 
astery. Accordingly he set two of his monks to work on the manu- 
scripts then available to seek out the original form of the melodies 
and their primitive rhythm. Dom Jausions, the elder of the two, 
died in the midst of his task. The younger, Dom Joseph Pothier, 
was left alone to present the result of their joint labors and to 
edit the monastic books. These books were offered, not as the ex- 
pression of ultimate truth, based as they were on limited data, 
but as the beginning of better things to come. Dom Pothier had 
shown an instinct which had revealed certain fundamental truths 
but he lacked that plodding perseverance so essential if truth is 
to be established on a solid basis of science. He was, to quote a 
contemporary critic and historian ‘‘a scholar less inclined, ap- 
parently, to don his accoutrements daily for the extension of his 
possessions than to enjoy the peaceful occupation of a fixed and 
clearly defined estate . . . As a man of science, he had only sketched 
an outline, admirable in its way, of the movement which has 
been, or will be, erected by his pupils.” 


The man who blazes a trail is rarely the one who builds 
a railroad along the same route. The outline sketched by Dom 
Pothier was a good one, but its author was not the man to fill it 
in. As for the application of his theories to the singing of the 
monastic choir, Dom Pothier was successful in proportion to his 
limitations as a musician. To assist him in this phase of his task 
the abbot gave him Dom André Mocquereau, who, though still 
a novice, was placed in charge of the schola and, later, of the 
whole monastic choir in order that the chants might be sung 
according to the principles of Dom Pothier but with the exquisite 
art that a true musician could bring to such interpretation. Thus 
it came about that the young man who had renounced music for- 
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ever was to produce a sensation in the world of musicians, for so 
beautiful became the chanting of the monks under his direction 
that the fame thereof spread far and wide. Artists and scholars 
the world over began to flock to Solesmes to study the correct 
rendering of the Chant. From Paris came the Schola Cantorum 
with its staff of musical artists. The Catholic Institute brought 
Dom Mocquereau to Paris to lecture on the Gregorian melodies 
before the great musicians of the day, to whom he revealed, by 
words and by sung examples, a new and fascinating art. ““The 
ingenious and profound distinction which he makes’’ wrote one 
of them, “between Latin music (Plain Chant which has adopted 
the principles of Latin prose) and Romance music which has 
borrowed its measure, its rhythm and its cadences from the words 
and cadences of the Romance languages, these views are original, 
well defined and suggestive, and will soon give a new basis to the 
history of musical art.” 


Dom Mocquereau possessed that rare combination of gifts 
which made it impossible for him to rest on an incomplete achieve- 
ment. His objective was to recapture a lost art: the chants of Saint 
Gregory the Great. A brilliant hypothesis based on limited data 
could not serve. He wanted scientific conclusions based on objective 
evidence of an exhaustive character. He took as his motto the rule 
laid down by Dom Guéranger: ““When manuscripts of different 
periods and places agree on a version, it can be affirmed that the 
Gregorian text has been rediscovered.”” To Dom Mocquereau this 
meant the comparative study of all the best manuscripts from the 
earliest years (of the ninth century) down through the centuries, 
the comparison of the manuscripts of the various countries of 
Europe, the deciphering of different types of musical writing, both 
before and after the invention of the staff—all this as preliminary 
to tabulating and comparing the data once obtained. It was a her- 
culean task. 


A group of monks was put to work under Dom Mocque- 
reau’s direction. He it was who taught them how to interrogate 
the thousands of manuscripts according to a uniform plan, how 
to weigh and measure the evidence. He it was, also, who added 
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to the dry dust of statistics that magical thing which is over and 
above scholarship, the instinct for truth of a great artist. 


As early as 1889 he began to publish the Paléographie Musi- 
cale to prove by documentary evidence the unity of tradition in 
the manuscripts. ‘“The editors’’ wrote Jules Combarieu at the 
time, “‘have had the capital idea (for which the world cannot be 
too grateful) of applying to the study of the Gregorian melodies 
the principles of the historic method as they are used by the Ecole 
des Chartres and Collége de France in their most arduous labors. 
In order to restore the Gregorian tradition in all its purity and 
to defend this tradition against scepticism, they have become gram- 
marians, scholars and philologists, palaeographers and photogra- 
phers . . . and in this way they have provided the open minded 
reader with an abundance of exact demonstrations which allow 
him to check their teaching down to the smallest detail. They 
have published in phototypical facsimiles about three hundred 
passages in manuscript proving that the unity of the liturgical 
chant was preserved for a thousand years from its origin. They 
have applied the principles of comparative grammar to the study 
of these documents; they have analysed them in an artistic and 
literary spirit so as to make their original beauty felt and appre- 
ciated, and so as to lay down the laws of their construction. Such 
a work marks an advance in French science while restoring to the 
Church in accurate form one of her most brilliant traditions; it 
enriches mediaeval investigation with a whole category of docu- 
ments hitherto too much neglected by palaeographers, adds a new 
department to philosophy and opens to the general history of 
music a future which promises to be fertile in results.’” 


This was but the beginning of the studies which have since 
culminated in the official version of the Gregorian melodies as 
now restored to the Church by Pope Pius X. Many years of study, 
of comparison, of analysis were to follow before the melodies 
themselves at last stood revealed in their truth and their eternal 
beauty, with all the subtleties of their rhythm, and the secret prin- 
ciples which controlled the laws of Gregorian musical composition. 


1 J. Combarieu, Etudes de philologie musicale, Paris, Picard. 1897. 
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The rest is modern history. The incorrect and mutilated ver- 
sion of the melodies which was in general use had been given by 
the Holy See a thirty years’ exclusive privilege. These thirty years 
were drawing to a close. Pope Leo XIII had already greatly en- 
couraged the studies which were being carried on at Solesmes. His 
successor, Pope Pius X, carried through the reform, and after the 
publication of his Motu Proprio on Sacred Music, he appointed 
a Commision to prepare an official edition of the Gregorian melo- 
dies which was to be based on the most ancient and authentic 
documents and which thereafter was to be used by the universal 
Church. Into the hands of this commission Solesmes turned over 
the fruits of those long years of research. 


This commission, like so many others, had the misfortune 
to be composed of human beings. Preconceptions and habits of 
long standing are responsible for the imperfections of our present 
Kyriale, Graduale, and Antiphonale from the standpoint of strict 
scholarship. Yet whatever their minor imperfections, these books 
in their ensemble stand as a revelation of the beauty of this art 
which is the voice of the Church herself, this voice which was 
silenced, or worse yet, deformed, for so many centuries, and which 
miraculously sounds once more with its eternal freshness in this 
our own day. This language, new to us, because so ancient, is 
the same in which the early Christians expressed their faith, their 
praise, their petitions, and their love. 


To speak of Dom Mocquereau as a scholar only, would be 
to do him an injustice. His first work, necessarily, was in the 
field of research. The correct tradition once restored, his mind 
turned—not to the privileged few who might study as he had 
done himself—but to the little ones. These melodies were to be 
sung, not by experts but by inexperienced singers, by little chil- 
dren. How to prevent incorrect renderings, became his problem. 
These melodies which had been restored at the price of so much 
labor, would disappear once more unless the details of their rhythm 
could be so clearly indicated on the printed page that even the most 
ignorant would find it difficult to go astray. He undertook, then, 
the work of editor, a work for which his intimate knowledge of 
the manuscripts had fitted him, and the editions of the chants 
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with the addition of the rhythmic signs of Solesmes are now in 
use in almost every center of serious study where Gregorian chant 
is really sung. The Pontifical College of Music led the way, the 
Roman houses of study followed, and even the myriads of school 
children in our own United States have found that with this help 
it is possible to restore congregational singing with a uniform ren- 
dering of the divine melodies of the Church. 

In the Nombre Musical Grégorien, we see Dom Mocquereau 
the artist. Rarely has a musician tried to analyse what every great 
musician feels and makes others feel. Nowhere that I know of has 
the analysis of musical beauty been carried so far as in this sublime 
work where artist speaks to artist of those things which are almost 
beyond the power of words to express. 

With this great accomplishment in so many lines it would 
seem as though Dom Mocquereau’s life would have passed with- 
out a shadow. Indeed the search for truth and beauty would be- 
come, as it were, its own reward were it not for the shadow 
behind all such things. For the discovery of truth involves the 
destruction of error. Thus, Dom Mocquereau became a sign to 
be contradicted and remained so until nearly the end of his life. 
For a time he stood alone with every man’s hand against him. 
He stood firm, kept his peace, and waited. Meanwhile he worked, 
strengthened his position, continued to study. ‘““The opposition 
was of great service to me,” he said; “it forced me to go to the 
root of things.”’ 

Today the storms of controversy have calmed down. Or if 
they stir up an occasional flutter here and there, it is with de- 
tails that they are concerned. The fundamental principles are 
established and solidly so. The scholarship of the monks of So- 
lesmes, the data to them available, are being used directly by the 
Church, for to their care has been confided the preparation of the 
musical books which are still to be published by the Church—the 
music of Matins, the Processionale, the Responsoriale, etc. The 
work of Solesmes is then forwarded to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites which passes upon and approves the work before it is 
given officially to the Catholics of the world. Fortunately, Dom 
Mocquereau leaves behind him expert successors formed to his own 
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image and likeness who will continue his traditions both in the 
singing and in the publications of Solesmes. He leaves devoted 
pupils in every country of the world, in universities, colleges, reli- 
gious orders, seminaries, and even among little children. For, at 
least in America, it is chiefly among these little ones that the Greg- 
orian Chant is spreading. When Dom Mocquereau came to this 
country for the first time in 1920 to direct the Congress of Greg- 
orian chant at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, he was amazed 
to hear the Mass, Vespers, and Compline sung each day of the 
triduum by no less than ten thousand little children. Dom Moc- 
quereau has ever since then shown a special love for America be- 
cause of those children, and he even co-operated in the writing 
of a text book for these young American singers. Again he came 
to America in 1922, this time to teach at the Pius X school of 
Liturgical Music. 

To those who knew Dom Mosquereau only through his 
published works, through his reputation as a scholar and a genius, 
it Was a genuine surprise to meet him in real life. Humble, gentle, 
as candid as a child, he had reached that wondrous simplicity of 
the saints which is as truly the mark of genius as it is of holiness. 
He held nothing back of the riches that were his. If he accepted 
a pupil at all, he gave him treasure of purest gold. Who could 
forget who had ever seen that great man outlining with a gesture 
of infinite eloquence and grace (that chironomie of his own inven- 
tion) the melodies which he sang in a voice which quavered a 
little but remained true to the end of his life,—softly because he 
was old, and sweetly because he was holy? 


To his pupils, Dom Mocquereau was accessible, simple, kind, 
but always frank. ‘““You know nothing,’’ he remarked on his first 
trip to America, expecting as a matter of course the answer which 
he himself would have given under like circumstances: “If I know 
nothing, then I will take the trouble to study, and will not stop 
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short of a full grasp of the subject. Haussez-vous”’ he wrote 
in a posthumous article which has just been published in the 
Revue Gregorienne, ‘‘Lift yourselves—your spirit, your heart and 
your taste to the full ideal which soars in every work of art, in 
its melody and its text.’’ This alone satisfied Dom Mocquereau 
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for his pupils as for himself. Begin again, do better, arrive at last 
at perfection, and when you get there, you will find there is still 
something beyond, which you would never have found unless you 
had attained that early idea of perfection. ““‘Haussez-vous.” It 
sums up his influence and his life, and will remain with his pupils. 
For “Le sommet de l'art est atteint aa moment méme ou il est 
oublié; la mélodie est imprégnée, trempée de priére, de supplica- 
tion, de joie, de jubilation.” 

True scholarship, like true art, is akin to sanctity. The same 
faculties of the soul come into play. I am not speaking of what 
too often passes for scholarship or for art where vain contact 
with statistics dries up the heart or mere technique fritters the 
soul. But I speak of the process and motivation in a life com- 
pletely given to the search for truth, where the slightest deviation 
is intolerable, where no pains are too great, no details insignifi- 
cant, where personal preconceptions must be set aside, where prej- 
udice becomes betrayal, and compromise, a lie. Science and art, 
taken in this sense, use the same facilities of the soul which func- 
tion in the ascent toward God. Here art and science, in God and 
for God, become a true form of sanctity if not its highest mani- 
festation. 

To place the name of Dom Mocquereau side by side with 
that of Saint Gregory the Great, of Saint Ambrose, of Pius X, 
would be to anticipate the judgment of history. Yet what did 
Saint Gregory do for sacred music? He collected, codified, edited 
and spread abroad the melodies which he had inherited from the 
past. What did Pius X do? He ordered the restoration to the 
faithful of their lost musical heritage. But who was it that gazed 
into the past from a distance infinitely greater than that over 
which Saint Gregory looked? Who was it that sought and found? 
Dom Mocquereau followed the steps of St. Gregory, but it was 
a tour de force indeed to collect, codify, and publish what no 
longer existed by any oral tradition, which was hidden from the 
world in writings which no one knew how to read, which was 
separated from even the earliest writings by at least two centu- 
ries. This is what Dom Mocquereau did, by what might appear 
a sort of musical alchemy, were we still poring over the pages of 
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the Légende Dorée. But no. He sought persistently, and he found. 
He recognized beauty under its disguise. Its face, distorted for 
centuries by its passion, contained nothing lovely, nothing de- 
sirable. He wiped it as with the veil of Veronica, and behold, 
that face was the face of beauty. 


From a distance Dom Mocquereau recaptured that beauty. 
It was a distance of time and a distance of spirit. Ancient tradi- 
tions of music had faded away to make room for arts founded 
on secular ideals, on secular rhythms. It was from this immense 
distance, exterior and interior, that Dom Mocquereau perceived 
afar that peculiar, characteristic loveliness which belongs to the 
prayer of the Church, and his name, side by side with that of 
Saint Gregory, will be held in benediction by those who believe 
that beauty need not be divorced from truth, but that in beauty 
will be found the true mirror of sanctity. 


Dom Mocquereau lived, worked, and directed the vast acti- 
vities he had set in motion until the age of 82. When the ap- 
pointed time came near, he left the earth with a swift, silent arsis. 
Ill for a few days, but discreetly so as to cause no undue alarm, 
he literally fell asleep in the Lord quite early in the morning. The 
infirmarian went to his cell to prepare it and to bring him holy 


Communion. He knocked and received no answer; he entered and 
found the light burning and Dom Mocquereau as though sleeping. 
There was no sign of struggle or of pain. ‘“‘He had finished his 
life like the close of a melody: lightly, softly.’ Thus wrote an 
eye witness. ““‘He who had always taught us to lay down our voices 
in a final ictus which falls light as a snow-flake touching the 
earth,—his ictus alighted in heaven . . . Dom Mocquereau is the 
glory of Solesmes. For many people Solesmes was Dom Mocque- 
reau. How many were bound to him by invisible threads! . . . He 
had the joy on earth, not of having invented beauty but of having 
recognized the beauty of the Church’s chants, of having given 
back to them their true expression. An idea of genius developed, 
illumined, fathomed, exalted by an entire life!’’ 


JUSTINE B. WARD 
Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 





THE MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 


HE main division of our present Mass-service into two 

4 parts, the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass 

; f of the Faithful, finds its explanation in the history 

of early Christian worship. Our Mass has these two 

main parts because it is made up of what were orig- 

inally two distinct services. The Mass of the Catechumens was a 
service of prayer and instruction modeled on the Jewish synagogue 
service. The Mass of the Faithful is the actual eucharistic Sacrifice. 


The first Christians, being devout Jews, continued to fre- 
quent the temple and synagogues as the Lord had done. They also 
had their own Christian worship, especially the eucharistic Sacri- 
fice which they celebrated in private homes and which is called in 
the Acts of the Apostles the breaking of bread. “‘Continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple and breaking bread from house to 
house’ (Acts 2, 46). Eventually the Church was obliged to part 
company with Judaism, but Christian worship continued to em- 
body many Jewish features. 

The eucharistic Sacrifice (or the Mass of the Faithful) was 
at first celebrated in a manner suggested by the Last Supper; that 
is, in the evening and in conjunction with a community meal 
called the agape. Social repasts of this kind with religious signi- 
ficance were also a part of Jewish and pagan custom. But in the 
course of time the eucharistic Sacrifice was separated from the 
agape. This was no doubt due to the desire for utmost reverence 
in the celebration of the Eucharist, and to avoid abuses such as 
those alluded to by St. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The agape continued to be observed by itself for some time. But 
the Eucharist was now joined to another service. 

For in the meantime the Church had fashioned a service of 
prayer and instruction which was simply a Christian counterpart 
of the Jewish synagogue service. The service of the synagogue was 
made up of prayer and the chanting of the Psalms, of reading 
from the Law and the Prophets and sermons in comment on the 
passages read. The Church took this over quite as it was; for the 
New Law was the fulfilment of the Old. But the Jewish service 
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was Christianized, its scope enlarged, its spirit deepened, and in 
time new compositions were added, new Christian prayers and 
hymns and the writings of the New Testament. 

This Christian service of prayer and instruction now took 
the place of the agape as a preparatory service preceding the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice. We call it the Mass of the Catechumens because it 
was open to all who might wish to come, especially the catechu- 
mens who were preparing for Christian baptism. They were dis- 
missed at the end of it and only the baptized faithful were allowed 
to take part in the offering of the Sacrifice, which therefore we 
call the Mass of the Faithful. These two services are united and 
blended in the Mass today. 

The distinction between these two main parts of the Mass 
appears most clearly today in the celebration of Pontifical High 
Mass. For the bishop in the pontifical Mass remains at his cathedra 
or throne throughout the Mass of the Catechumens, and goes defi- 
nitely to the altar at the Offertory, that is, at the beginning of 
the sacrificial service or the Mass of the Faithful. 

While the two parts are thus distinct in their origin as well 
as in their meaning and importance, in the course of liturgical 
development they have been adapted to each other so that without 
the confusion of either they form one harmonious whole. The 
eucharistic Sacrifice requires an introductory service in order that 
the faithful may be elevated in mind and heart to its high level. 
And in the sacrifice the introductory service attains to the sum- 
mit of its aspirations. 

When we analyze the structure of the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens it is important to observe first of all its main division into 
a giving part and a receiving part (corresponding to the sacrifice- 
oblation and the sacrifice-banquet in the Mass of the Faithful). 
All prayer is by its nature interaction between man and God. It 
is an offering on our part to God and it brings blessing in return. 
Hence the classic formulas of prayer all show this division into 
a giving part and a receiving part. The Our Father, the Hail Mary, 
and the Confiteor are well known examples; the litanies likewise, 
with their invocation which offers praise and their response which 
anticipates blessing. 
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Thus we have in the Mass of the Catechumens first a giving 
part made up of the Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, and Collect; an offer- 
ing of homage to God in the united prayer of the assembly. The 
second or receiving part is God’s response in the inspired words 
of the Epistle and Gospel and in the Sermon which in ancient 
times seems to have been invariably an instruction or exhortation 
based upon the scriptural readings. The Collect may perhaps be 
regarded as a transition piece between the two parts. It properly 
belongs to the giving part and its opening clauses render homage 
to God; yet its final clause is petition and points directly to the 
receiving part which follows immediately. 

The prayers said at the foot of the altar in the Mass today 
were not there in ancient times. They represent the celebrant’s 
private preparation which originally was in words of his own 
choice. During the Middle Ages it became customary to use the 
same or similar prayers for this purpose, and they were definitely 
worded as at present and prescribed to be said at the foot of the 
altar by order of Pope Pius V in 1570. These prayers may be 
understood as an act of contrition and a confession of sin; motives, 
however, which are here adapted to the moment and to the great 
action which is about to begin. In the psalm Judica the feeling of 
our unworthiness is upborne by the joy and power of the Mass. 
The Confiteor has no note of despondency; its manner is both 
dramatic and royal. The dominant motive of these prayers is 
expressed in the antiphon: “I shall go in unto God’s altar; unto 
God who giveth joy to my youth.”’ Their purpose is to attune 
the soul to the action of the Mass. The private character of these 
prayers is shown in the manner of their recitation at High Mass. 

The Introit is the actual beginning of the public action of 
the Mass. It is the entrance chant which accompanies the proces- 
sion of the celebrant and his assistants to the altar. In its present 
form it is an abridgment. Formerly it was composed of an anti- 
phon and an entire psalm. The psalm is now reduced to one verse. 
The Introit varies from one Mass to another according to the 
season and feast. And being the entrance chant, it strikes the note 
which dominates throughout all the proper or variable parts of 
a given Mass. 
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The Kyrie, as we have it, is also an abridgment. In ancient 
times it was the termination of a litany. The litany has been 
omitted and we have retained this nine-fold plea for mercy— 
which should be understood not as a cry for pardon arising out 
of deep misery, but as an expression of longing, of confident de- 
sire, for the revelation of that loving kindness of God which is 
shown to mankind in the Incarnation and which is perpetually 
renewed in the mystery of the Mass. 

The Kyrie is a song of ascent; it is a stairway mounting up 
to the level of the Gloria—the truly glorious hymn of praise 
which celebrates the work of redemption. Beginning with the 
praise of the Father and ending with a reference to the Holy 
Spirit, the Gloria is chiefly a song of the life-work of the Word 
made flesh. Glory is restored to God and peace to men by the 
taking away of sin. For it is sin that denies the glory of God 
and destroys the peace of mankind. All the four motives of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, reparation, and petition enter into this hymn 
of praise. 

The Collect (one or more) like the Introit belongs to the 
proper or variable parts of the Mass. Expressing homage to God 
in its opening phrases, it becomes chiefly a prayer of petition ap- 
propriate to the season and feast. It is the dominant thought of 
a given day expressed in the form of petition. Though chanted 
by the celebrant alone, it is, as the name suggests, the united prayer 
of the assembly. All are gathered into it by the Dominus vobis- 
cum and the word Oremus, and all join in the final Amen. 

Thus far the giving part of the Mass of the Catechumens. 
The action of the Mass up to this point has been a God-ward 
offering on the part of the whole assembly. The action is now 
reversed, the receiving part begins, the divine response comes to 
the listening assembly in the scriptural readings and the sermon. 

Ordinarily there are two scriptural readings which we call 
the Epistle (because generally though not always chosen from one 
of the Epistles) and the Gospel. Sometimes there are three, one 
from the Old Testament, one from the Epistles and one from the 
Gospels. In the early Christian days the number was still larger 
and the readings were often of considerable length. Musical pieces 
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were introduced between the readings to relieve the monotone. 
This is the origin of our Gradual, Alleluia, Tract, and Sequence. 
They also enforce by echo some thought contained in the readings 
Or appropriate to the season. 

With dramatic effectiveness the readings bring before the 
assembly the spokesmen of the divine word. And in the Gospel 
the Mass of the Catechumens reaches its climax. God who speaks 
to mankind at sundry times through prophets and apostles, speaks 
finally through His Son. Our Lord who will shortly unite us with 
Himself in the sacrificial action, prepares us for that union by His 
word and example, giving us to understand that the mystery of 
the Mass is always that of union with Him. 

The readings vary from day to day and belong therefore, 
like the Introit and Collect, to the proper or variable parts of the 
Mass. People generally are better acquainted with the Epistle and 
Gospel by reason of their being read in the vernacular. Hence we 
may advert at this point to the entire system of the variable parts 
—well known to those who know the Missal—the system namely 
of the liturgical year. Variable parts occur also in the Mass of the 
Faithful, but they are more conspicuous in the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens, the dominant features of the system being the Epistle 
and Gospel. 

We have observed that from apostolic days an introductory 
service was deemed necessary in order that the faithful might ap- 
proach the eucharistic Sacrifice not abruptly but with a conscious- 
ness enlivened to its meaning and equipped to take part in it. 
Similarly in the course of liturgical development the eucharistic 
mystery was allowed to overflow beyond its ordinary formula in- 
to a series of variable parts, so that the wealth of its meaning 
might be expressed in a more ample way throughout the course 
of the year. These are variations of the one great theme, the mys- 
tery of the Word made flesh and abiding in the Eucharist, the 
theme concentrated in the ordinary of the Mass and set forth in 
fuller detail in the proper parts from season to season and from 
day to day. In this sense we review the life of our Lord in the 
proper parts of the Mass. From Advent to Pentecost the first half 
of the liturgical year depicts the scenes and teaches the lessons of 
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the visible life of Christ in Palestine. From Pentecost to Advent 
the second half tells of the continuation of His life and work 
through the Holy Spirit in Christ’s mystical body, the Church. 
This is more than holy narrative and spiritual pageantry; it is 
the real experience of the Church and of every Christian soul, the 
inward drama of our life in Christ. It binds us throughout the 
year to the one main theme and purpose—life-union with Christ 
through the Mass—the assimilation of mankind through Christ 
to God. 

The Gospel is followed by the Creed—a transition piece 
which brings the Mass of the Catechumens to its end and begins 
the Mass of the Faithful. In ancient times the Creed was not a 
part of the Mass; it belonged rather to the solemn rite of Bap- 
tism. Gradually it came to be inserted in the Mass—at Rome, so 
we are told, in the year 1014. It is well fitted for the place it 
occupies. One thinks of the Lord’s question: “‘Do you believe?’ 
—and the reply: ““Yea, Lord, I do.”” After listening in silence to 
the scriptural readings, after hearing the word of the Lord—comes 
this united outburst, this paean of faith. It is a response to the 
Gospel, and it is also a mighty ‘“‘Adsum!”’ with which the assembly 
enters into the Mass of the Faithful. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 


The St. Paul Seminary 





INTRODUCING THE MISSAL 
I. WHy UsE IT 


HO has not been aroused by the liturgical movement? 
It is like an irresistable avalanche. You can side-step 
it, but you cannot block its course. 

Even its ‘‘hard-boiled’’ opponents are beginning 
to fall into line. No longer do they consider the lit- 
urgy merely a synonym for the rubrics. The ‘‘die-hard’’ opponents 
who cried “Nihil innovetur’’ are beginning to realize that the 
liturgy is not something new and that the present movement is a 
revival of something as old as the Church. It strives to do, in an 

organized way, what could not be done by individual efforts. 

If the tremendous sale of pocket editions of translated mis- 
sals, in recent years, in an index of the success of the liturgical 
movement, then the battle is won. Of course (every sane person 
understands that), one may have a missal without entering into 
the spirit of the liturgy, just as one may have beads without re- 
citing the rosary. However, it cannot be gainsaid that using a 
missal facilitates the following of the Mass. Accordingly the nu 
merous publications of missals are at least prima facie evidence 
that a new interest has been awakened in the august sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

Today it is gratifying for the priest in a liturgically trained 
parish to observe his congregation and to see how practically every 
parishioner, young and old, is intent on following the progress of 
the Mass with the help of a missal. 

How different was the scene a few years ago! To recall it is 
painful, but useful. The men stood there with both hands in the 
pockets of their coats or even their trousers, or like soldiers at 
attention they stood motionless and stared into the awful myste- 
ries—with how much reverence and intelligence God alone knows. 
The women: some of them said their beads, some of them criti- 
cally gazed at the attire which scantily adorned their companions 
of the fair sex. And the children were restless and fidgety, but they 
behaved fairly well if fortunately placed under immediate super- 
vision. This picture may be overdrawn pessimistically, but the 
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general outline represents the former situation in more churches 


than one. 

Admit that a limited number of the faithful, (the number 
was exceedingly limited in some city parishes), came to church 
armed with the old-fashioned prayer-books, it remains an indis- 
putable fact that there was lacking an active participation of the 
laity in offering the holy Sacrifice. Why, they did not even know 
that they were supposed to be co-offerers with the sacrificing priest! 
They sincerely believed that it was the Mass of the priest and not 
the Mass of the people. They thought that they were performing 
their part by a passive attendance at the divine Sacrifice. 

The proper use of a missal should be the most effective means 
of dispelling erroneous notions concerning the right attitude of the 
laity toward the sacrifice of the Mass, especially when the liturgical 
Sacrifice is adequately explained to those who are learning to use 
a missal. Our Holy Father recently repudiated the passive attend- 
ance at Mass as that of dumb spectators; and one of his illustrious 
predecessors, Pius X, the founder of the liturgical movement, sum- 
marized it all when he said in substance: ‘‘Do not pray in Mass, 
but pray the Mass.”’ 

How are the faithful going to pray the Mass if they are not 
supplied with missals and instructed how to use them? They are 
not praying the Mass if they are merely reciting the rosary. It is 
true that the obligation of hearing Mass may be satisfied by enter- 
taining any pious thoughts while assisting at Mass, but here we 
are not discussing the filling of the letter of the law. To say that 
the laity can best assist at Mass by discarding all books and beads 
and devoting themselves to pious meditation is impractical; nay, 
it would be amusing if the consequences were not so serious. Only 
a confirmed idealist or theorist has any misgiving concerning the 
inability of the average layman to meditate on religious subjects 
without the aid of external suggestions. Unfortunately, religious 
meditation by the laity is largely one of the lost arts. The average 
layman will certainly not participate actively in offering the holy 
Sacrifice if he is not aided in the performance of this duty by means 
of an intelligible text of the Mass. What about his old prayerbook? 
Very likely it did not answer the purpose, or he would not have 
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discarded it so generally. Perhaps it was teeming with sentimental 
gush which became nauseating to his stern soul. If he had searched 
in his old prayerbook he might have found buried in it the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass; but always the same Mass, year in and year out. 
No wonder it became monotonous. The missal comes to his relief, 
it breaks that unavoidable monotony by presenting a different 
Proper for each day of the year and helps him to adjust himself 
to the varying moods of the living Church. It enables him to 
carry out the wholesome recommendation of Pope Pius X: Pray 
the Mass. 

The people like the missal. Once they learn how to use it 
they become attached to it and they woud not suffer to be without 
it. Witness the sale of missals in every parish where the priest is 
half doing his duty to promote the liturgical movement. The 
children wear out the paperbound Offeramus, but they cry for 
more. Their parents are diligently using My Missal and a few of 
them are graduating into the Daily Missal. It is obvious that the 
fault does not lie at the door of the laity if in the past they did 
not actively participate in the Mass. It was a hidden treasure for 
them, and it is the missal which bequeathes to them a heritage 
which is laden with inexhaustible wealth for the delight of the 
soul. Now they are no longer listless, thoughtless, dumb specta- 
tors at the divine Drama; but they are busily engaged in thumbing 
the pages of their missal—they are actively participating in the 
celebration of holy Mass. To withhold from them the joyful use 
of their missal would be cruel and unjust. 

Some time ago a layman remarked: ‘Father, I never knew 
the real meaning of Mass till I began to use my missal.’’ He added 
that now the non-Catholics can no longer accuse us of attending 
Mass which is celebrated in a language designedly unknown to us, 
as even the layman can follow in the vernacular every word that 
the priest is reciting in Latin at the altar. Thus another age-worn 
objection is mercilessly shattered. In vain would you formerly 
argue with outsiders that the Mass is an action and that it is im- 
material what words are employed. 

The sacrificial action is little understood even by many Cath- 
olics. It is, of course, the Mystertum Fidei—the Mystery of Faith, 
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and we can never expect to grasp it in its entirety. But as Catholics 
we are convinced that the holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the heart 
and center of our religion. It is undoubtedly the sublimest action 
that can be performed on earth, as it makes present again the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. The very thought of it transcends the powers 
of human investigation. Yet we can fall down on our knees in 
grateful adoration, and humbly strive day after day to penetrate 
deeper beneath the veil of the Mystery of Faith. Again it is the 
missal which will afford us the most aid in studying the greatest 
theme that can engage the mind of man. 

One more consideration should not be omitted. The Mass is 
not only the highest act of worship, it is for many Catholics 
nearly the only homage which they pay to their supreme Master. 
In our modern civilization many of the old forms of devotion have 
been discontinued; the radio and the automobile have usurped all 
the time which was devoted to the exercise of piety in the family 
circle; practically no morning prayer is recited, and the evening 
prayer is dwindling into desuetude; few, if any, religious thoughts 
occupy the mind at any time during the day; Catholic newspapers 
do not enter the average home, and Catholic books are almost an 
unknown quantity. In view of this situation, how can we expect 
to foster religious vocations or to cultivate a religious spirit among 
our people? It is true they still come to Mass at least on Sunday. 
Thanks be to God for that. They turn to God at least once a 
week: on Sunday they crowd our churches to attend the divine 
service. If this one duty of assisting at Mass is slovenly performed, 
then the last prop of Christianity is withdrawn. No effort, there- 
fore, should be spared to make this one remaining act of worship 
a source of boundless inspiration. At the present time there is all 
the more need for the active participation of the faithful in the 
holy Sacrifice, and the intelligent use of the Missal is our greatest 
assurance of continued interest in our holy religion—an undying 
interest which is maintained by an ever keener appreciation of the 
sublime Sacrifice of the New Law. 


CHARLES CANNON, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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III. UNION WITH THE DIVINE VICTIM 


N the preceding article it was shown that the Mass 
prayers contain all of the best sentiments for holy 
Communion that are found in the general run of 
prayer books, and that hence it cannot be urged that 
participation in the Mass is incompatible with prepa- 

ration for holy Communion. It was also shown in the first article 
of this series that in the mind of our mother the Church the only 
proper time to receive holy Communion is in Mass after the com- 
munion of the priest. Further to develop these thoughts, we in- 
tend to show in the present article that active participation in the 
Mass is not only the best conceivable preparation for holy Com 
munion, but is as well the only preparation that is in harmony 
with the Christian conception of the Mass as the corner stone 
of our faith. 


The Mass is a sacrifice. It is the one Sacrifice of the New Law. 
And Communion is the reception of our divine Lord, not simply 
as our Guest, but as the sacrificial Victim of the Cross. The faith 
ful indeed have all been taught that. Yet how many there are 


who consider the Mass only from the point of view of the divine 
Presence! How many there are consequently whose devotion a! 
holy Communion restricts itself to the effort to impress upon them- 
selves the awful mystery of the divine Presence and their own 
unworthiness to receive the divine Guest! 


To be sure, one is not to be criticized for entertaining such 
sentiments toward the holy Eucharist: one cannot realize too 
fully the mysterious goodness of God in making Himself present 
under the species of bread and wine, and one’s own unworthiness 
to receive Him. Yet it is this very attitude which, mindful only 
of the divine Presence and neglecting the all-important sacrificial 
element, accounts at least in part for the too widely prevalent 
custom of separating Communion from its proper setting in the 
Mass, of receiving the Eucharist outside of Mass, before Mass be- 
gins or after it ends. 
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And so in these days of revival of liturgical piety it is meet 
that we look to the liturgy to find there the mind of Mother 
Church, which is the mind of Christ, and the fuller aims of 
Christian piety—to acquire there a better understanding of the 
Mass as our sacrifice. It is the purpose of this article to endeavor 
to make more clear from the prayers of Mass the very nature of 
the Mass, and the part holy Communion has in it, and in a 
further article to show that we cannot better prepare for holy 
Communion than by more fully participating in the Mass, by 
praying the Mass itself. 


Why, indeed, does the Mass exist at all? We believe with 
our whole heart and soul that the Mass is the selfsame, all-suffi- 
cient Sacrifice offered once for all time upon the tree of Calvary. 
Why, then, should the Sacrifice of the Cross, since it was all- 
sufficient in itself, require to be re-presented continually? The rea- 
son is certain: it is that man may have part in the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. Man shared in the general fruit of Calvary without 
actually having taken part in the Sacrifice which won that fruit; 
without, indeed, its having been possible for him even to desire 
to share in it. Since the Mass is the same sacrifice as that of Cal- 
vary, man can, by participation in the Mass, share in the Sacri- 
fice of Calvary. And the Mass is re-presented just that man may 
unite himself deliberately with the divine Victim, and share more 
specifically the fruits of that Sacrifice. The more deliberately he 
enters into the Sacrifice, the more does he earn, as it were, his part 
in Calvary; the more does he live the life of Christ, becoming one 
with Christ in His cross and in His glory. In Mass man himself 
offers the divine Victim, even as Christ offered Himself for man; 
and so he enters more fully into Christ's sacrificial, atoning death 
on his behalf; and finally, by uniting himself as a co-victim with 
Christ, he proves the sincerity of his desire to be wholly God's, 
as he vowed in Baptism. Because of his very nature, which is 
perfected only by degrees, he must repeatedly join himself in the 
Sacrifice to the divine Victim, in order that the union established 
between God and himself in Baptism through his unmerited part 
in Calvary, may be developed, may be ever furthered in its end- 
less capability of development. 
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Now, the liturgy of the Mass is primarily for man, to teach 
and to aid him—to teach him what the Mass is, and to aid him 
in assisting at it by furnishing him with proper sentiments. We 
can see this in the fact that there is strictly required for the Sacri- 
fice of Mass only the Consecration and Communion; the rest, 
that is, the words and actions that enshrine these two parts, the 
Church uses for our benefit to portray vividly throughout the en- 
tire structure of the Mass what is accomplished strictly in the Con- 
secration and Communion. We can therefore expect that the Mass 
prayers will give us the full meaning of the Mass. And they do, 
so beautifully and completely, in fact, that men confidently affirm 
that Mother Church was guided in their composition by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Above all, the prayers of the Mass impress upon us that the 
Mass is the Sacrifice of the New Covenant. From the beginning 
of the Offertory to the Pater Noster, wherein consists the sacrifi- 
cial offering of the Victim, in almost every prayer occur one or 
other of the words “‘Host’’ (from the Latin word “‘hostia,’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘victim’’), “‘offer,’’ “‘sacrifice,”’ ‘‘gift,’’ all of which clearly 
indicate sacrifice. And so we need not pause here. 

What is less commonly understood is that we, too, have 
part in that Sacrifice as priests and victims—as priests and vic- 
tims, because, being made one with Christ by sanctifying grace, 
we consequently share in His priesthood, whereby He offers Himself 
as victim and His Church with Himself as His co-victim. Yet 
this too is explicitly expressed in numerous prayers of the Mass. 
For example, in the Secret prayer for Monday in Pentecost week 
we pray: “. . . we beseech Thee, O Lord, to sanctify these gifts; 
and having received the offering of this spiritual victim, make of 
us too an eternal gift [that is, a sacrifice] worthy of Thee.’ And 
in the Secret prayer for Trinity Sunday: ““Through this Victim, 
make of us too an eternal gift worthy of Thee.’’ In the Secret of 
St. Paul of the Cross: ““May these mysteries of Thy Passion and 
Death, O Lord, confer upon us the heavenly fervor with which 
Saint Paul, in offering them, made his body a living sacrifice, 
holy and pleasing to Thee.” Again the Secret of the Mass of St. 
Alphonsus: ‘‘. . . who didst grant to Blessed Alphonse Mary to 
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celebrate these mysteries, and by their means to offer himself a 
holy victim to Thee.” 

In the Ordinary of the Mass, understanding full well that 
participation in the divinity of Christ means first the participa- 
tion in His sufferings and death, we yet pray that we may have 
that union with our divine Savior in His divinity which is mys- 
teriously signified in the commingling of the few drops of water 
with the wine to be consecrated (Second prayer of the Offertory) . 
And a moment later: “In a humble spirit and a contrite heart 
may we be accepted by Thee, O Lord; and may our sacrifice be 
so offered up in Thy sight this day that it may be pleasing to Thee, 
O Lord God.”’ In this last prayer, our words are the identical ones 
of the three youths in the fiery furnace, who, when no other vic- 
tim for sacrifice was had, make bold to offer themselves as victims 
(Daniel 3, 39-40) .* 

Surely nothing could be more evident than that our mother 
the Church, whose word is the word of Christ, desires us to 
unite ourselves with her Lord as His co-victims, even as in every 
Mass she offers herself with all her sufferings and joys. 

From earliest times Christians have ever understood this. 
They saw it in the symbolism of the Mass, those signs and actions 
in Mass which the Church uses no less to instruct and to aid us 
than she does the prayers of the Mass. Thus, for those zealous 
Christians—and surely it is no less true for us—the bread, made 
from grains of wheat, was a symbol of the Church composed of 
many members united into one mystical body with Christ as its 
head. This thought is given expression, too, in the Secret of the 
Mass of Corpus Christi: ““We beseech Thee, O Lord, mercifully 
grant to Thy Church the gifts of unity and peace, which are 
mysteriously signified by the gifts we have offered.”’ And as the 
bread is converted into Christ, so the Mass effects the more com- 
plete conversion of the members of the Church into Christ. This 
symbol was for them a mysterious, silent reminder that, in the 
Mass, they, as members of the Church, were co-victims with the 
divine Victim. The same symbolism is carried even further in 
the commingling of the wine and water before the chalice is 


1 See article “Suscipiamur”’, O. F. vol. I, p. 135. 
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offered, the wine being symbolical of Christ, and the water of 
the Church; and here the symbolism is found in an utterance of 
the Holy Ghost (Apocalypse 17, 15). 

What the liturgy thus sets forth as an aim of the Mass is 
a sentiment most fundamental in the Christian economy. Christ 
Himself has said, “If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.’ And again, “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself” 
(John 12, 32). St. Peter (1 Peter 2, 5) calls us ‘‘a holy priest- 
hood, to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.’’ St. Gregory the Great (Dialogue IV, c. 59) has written: 
“During this holy function [the Mass] we must offer ourselves 
with compunction of heart as a sacrifice; for when we commemo- 
rate the mystery of the passion of our Lord, we must imitate that 
which we celebrate. The Mass will be a sacrifice for us to God, 
when we have made an offering of ourselves.’’ Again in the Roman 
Pontifical, ‘‘On this altar let pride be immolated, let anger be 
suffocated, let all luxury and covetousness be put to death’’—in 
a word, let ourselves be immolated. 

To be sure, this is hard doctrine for mortals. We desire, in- 
deed, to be united with Christ in His Sacrifice, but we covertly 
hope, too, that almighty God will not be quite as exacting of 
our willingness to be immolated as He was of that of His only 
begotten Son. And yet it is a glorious doctrine, too. Christ asked 
of us the sacrifice of ourselves when He held out the cross for all 
those who would follow Him. If we accept, our hearts, unable to 
rest outside of Christ, will enjoy the peace that surpasseth all 
understanding, and the transporting love that only the elect know 
in this life. 

It is easy to pass from these thoughts to the relation be- 
tween Mass and holy Communion. Mass is the Sacrifice of Christ 
and of ourselves in union with Christ, a sacrifice which the whole 
Christian economy, as was said, demands of us, a sacrifice which 
is the very spirit and life of Christianity; and Communion, the 
Food of Life, generates and nourishes that spirit in us. 


GERALD MCMAHoN, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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CASUAL COMMENT 
V. RELIGION IN PICTURES 


N an earlier article of this series something was said 
about pictures in relation to religious instruction. It 
was in condemnation of the parallelism drawn be- 
tween events of the life of our Lord and the different 
parts of the Mass. If such a parallelism is out of place, 

to use the mildest phrase we can find, in instructions on the true 
meaning and nature of the Mass, then it is surely wrong, to por- 
tray the parallelism by means of pictures. But that is by no means 
the last word one can say on the subject of the use of pictures 
in religious instruction. 

It would seem evident that the practice of teaching by pic- 
tures should harmonize excellently with the spirit of Catholic 
worship. For there is one and the same general pedagogical prin- 
ciple realized in both of these. The whole of the liturgy of the 
Church is built up on the principle expressed in the Preface for 
Christmas: ‘““That while we acknowledge Him as God seen by 
men, we may be drawn by Him to the love of things unseen.” 
Christ the God-man was invisible God in visible human form. 
The Church is the visible wider realization of Christ, His own 
Spirit uniting souls with Him into a holy mystic fellowship called 
the Body of Christ. The liturgy of the Church is the external 
expression of an inner spirit that is also divine. Its sacraments are 
external signs of inward grace; its art symbolism is in a different 
way an external expression of divine truths. 


The whole of the liturgy is thus an excellent example of the 
sound pedagogical principle that we reach the intellect through 
the senses. What could be more consonant with the Church's wor- 
ship, therefore, than to teach by means of pictures? Yet the moment 
one examines the usual illustrations found, for instance, in ex- 
planations of the Mass, a single impression is outstanding. The 
pictures illustrating different stages of the Mass almost invariably 
violate not only the rubrical laws of the Church but also all 
sound artistic sense. The separate mention of these two norms 
does not imply that they are necessarily distinct. Art, being a 
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means, must always subserve its purpose. And all art that pur- 
poses to be religious art must also be religious, else it is false art. 
And art used expressly in the service of the Church, employed to 
express the mind of the Church in any one way, may not be con- 
trary to the mind of the Church in any other way. 

We have no intention of entering into a controversy on the 
question of art for art’s sake, and the like. In the liturgy there 
can be nothing like art for art’s sake; it is always art that is sup- 
posed to and that professes to express the mind of the Church, 
and it must be judged also by its success on that score. Neverthe- 
less the fact stands, that the majority of pictures on the Mass put 
into the hands of children do not radiate a wholehearted Catholic 
sense of the Church, but rather are a silent, though very patent, 
lesson of disobedience to the rules of the Church, and often dis- 
play a total absence of any suspicion that the worship of the 
Church is also something humanly beautiful. There may be some 
excuse for an altar that is not beautiful. At all events altars once 
erected at some expense can not be so readily taken down and 
remodelled. But what excuse can there be for deliberately placing 
into the hands of children educational pictures that do not con- 
form to the rules of the Church precisely in regard to those things 
about which they profess to teach the children? This is not edu- 
cation, but miseducation. How often, for instance, are altars pic- 
tured to children that really conform to the regulations of the 
Church? And almost invariably, not quite necessarily, the altars 
thus depicted also offend the qualities of simplicity and dignity 
and propriety and beauty that should be prime characteristics of 
all religious art. Nay, at times they shriek out in their gaudy 
ugliness. Art and the rubrical and ceremonial requirement for the 
liturgical worship of the Church are in no way opposed. How can 
they be if our liturgical worship itself—besides being something 
divine—is the very highest form of living art? There is no excuse 
for printing pictures that are designed to instruct our artlessly 
innocent children and at the same time that violate the mind of 
the Church. There is no excuse tor presenting to the public a 
picture such as recently appeared in a Catholic magazine. It was 
captioned “‘Requiescant in Pace’’ and showed the priest at the end 
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of a Requiem Mass facing the altar with outstretched hands!! 
And if the picture was true to life, the thing is all the more sad! 
Why put it on record in a reputable Catholic review? How dif- 
ferent the photo of His Holiness saying Mass, which was shown 
in the past volume of The Acolyte. Not only was there proper 
compliance with all rubrical regulations, as one should expect, 
but also selection in the vestments worn—not the stiff inartistic 
type of chasuble sometimes seen, but the graceful folds of what 
some wrongly call ‘‘Gothic’’ instead of “Roman.” 

Pictures in books of instruction, or wherever else they may 
serve as vehicles of information, should be correct in every detail 
and from every angle. They should leave no opportunity unused 
of breathing the full true spirit of the Church. This is naturally 
true also of the pictures and illustrations found in prayer books, 
especially those for children; that is, if prayer books on the Mass 
should really have Mass pictures at all. For that may very well 
be considered at least an open question. 

Why pictures of the different part of the Mass in prayer 
books for children? A possible reason may be, that thus the chil- 
dren may learn to detect and follow the progress of the Mass. But 
prayer books are not primarily instruction books. The children 
should learn this outside of Mass, and should know it for fol- 
lowing the Mass. Only too often the pictures in prayer books 
help to turn the mind away from proper attention to the altar 
and to what is going on there. The pictures should surely not 
serve to draw the attention to themselves as they will quite nat- 
urally do. But then, it may be said, there is much greater selling 
value in prayer books that have pictures. That may be true— 
perhaps only too true! But are prayer books there mainly to be 
sold or to be prayed? And is there any excuse for adding qualities 
that give them selling value, if these qualities may distract from 
their proper use as prayer manuals? 

The pictures of the Mass have little place in the books to 
be used for prayers at Mass. For the pictures of the Mass are 
already extant in actual form on the altar itself. The Mass itself 
is a moving, living enactment of all the Mass can mean for us. 
It is a living picture precisely that we may behold it and through 
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its various stages follow its sublime action. The only picture we 
should watch during the Mass is the picture of it that contains 
the reality. For that purpose it is being unfolded before our eyes; 
and whatever tends to rivet our eyes on other pictures, however 
faithful the copies may be, is turning us away from the proper 
focus of our attention. The entire liturgy of the Church is ever 
a living picture of the sacred action, precisely in order that we may 
see the sacred action unfold in living form before our eyes. This 
we should be taught not only to behold, but also to understand. 
Once we learn again to read aright the living picture the Church 
presents daily to our eyes, all printed representations in prayer 
books will come to be for us not only as a dead letter, but as a 
hindrance to our devotional assistance at Mass. 


Pictures have a right place in books of instruction, to return 
to our earlier topic. But then they should be made not only to 
teach but to teach correctly. And they should be made not only 
to teach some one thing correctly, but everything that is in them. 
In comparison with the internal spirit and meaning of liturgical 
worship, the externals may be considered secondary. But it is 
precisely as revelations of the internal that they are again not 
secondary. Nor can it be said that as long as we get the right 
idea, it matters less whether there be rubrical exactness and still 
less whether there be artistic beauty. The point is precisely, that 
as long as we merely say and think so, we have not got quite the 
right idea—<ertainly not the full mind of the Church in all its 
catholicity. Nor have we imbibed her spirit of wholehearted and 
perfect giving to God with all that is best in us, not only of right 
thought and will but also of propriety and dignity of sentiment 
—of an understanding heart completely filled with that right 
thought and will, until we express our minds in accents that re- 
flect as far as possible the great beauty of Truth Resplendent! 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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7 “THAT CH RIST BE FORMED IN ALL" = PIUS X 


WITH OUR We are happy to print in this issue an article on 
READERS Dom André Mocquereau of Solesmes. The article 

is a fitting tribute to his services in the cause of 
the chant by one who was intimately connected with him in the 
furtherance of liturgical chant, and who undoubtedly received 
much inspiration from him. For Dom Mocquereau the restoration 
of Gregorian chant was a life’s work. In it he could combine his 
love for music with a life vowed to God and to the cause of the 
Church in holy religion. With his death one of the sturdy pio- 
neers of liturgical restoration has left us to participate in the per- 
fect liturgy of praise in heaven. 

Because of the sudden ‘news of Dom Mocquereau’s death, 
editorial plans had to be readjusted at the last hour. It is for this 
reason that we found it necessary to omit our ‘“‘“From Other Lands”’ 
article in the present issue. But with the next issue we shall con- 
tinue the policy of carrying such an article regularly. Another re- 
sult of the necessary readjustment was the further postponing of 
a short article on the symbolic designs carried in the new volume 
of O. F. on the first page and at the head of ‘““The Apostolate.”’ 
But this article is quite used to such treatment, since it has had 
to give way several times to the overcrowding demands other 
articles make on every issue of our review. 


We were recently asked to print the following paragraph on 
The Calvary Guild: ‘““The Calvary Guild is an organization whose 
principal aim is to inculcate a great appreciation of the holy Mass 
in the minds and hearts of Catholics, so that they will not only 
fulfil the precept of attending divine service on Sundays and holy 
days but will also, of their own volition, assist at the holy sacri- 
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fice frequently, or even daily. In order to accomplish this objective, 
the Guild distributes gratis through the Priest and Religious leaf- 
lets on the Infinite Value of the Holy Mass. These may be ob- 
tained in English, German, Polish, French, Italian, and Spanish. 
The Guild Headquarters are located at 1628 Hudson Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois.”’ 


Our readers will surely indorse the excellent project with us. 
We doubt that as little as we doubt their agreement with us on 
our further comment. There is something more needed than the 
Calvary Guild seems to suspect; or, at all events, much more can 
be done in regard to the Mass. The value of each Mass is infinite 
indeed. And our attendance at Mass should be as frequent as 
possible. Likewise should we ever try “‘to better understand the 
sublimity of the Passion of Christ,’’ as the distributed leaflet says. 
But we need very much also to understand better the sublimity 
of the Mass as the re-enactment of the Passion; we need to under- 
stand better the Passion of Christ as present in the Mass for us 
and for us to share in. It is precisely the manner of attending Mass, 
the part the faithful are privileged to take in the august sacrifice, 
that must be added to the above program. Else the project, ex- 
cellent though it be, will but repeat in the same way what has 
often been undertaken before, instead of stepping forward and of 
catching the inspirational note of contemporary Catholic life. 
Active participation by the faithful is precisely the most fruitful 
method of attending at Mass, and the most inspirational. It is 
this we would suggest to the Calvary Guild for the perfecting of 
their excellent program. Foster active participation, a more intel- 
ligent attendance at Mass among the faithful and the frequency 
of Mass attendance will increase automatically, but not vice versa. 


° 





QUESTIONNAIRE: This time we are interrupting our questions 
REPLIES to let some of our readers be heard. In pub- 
lishing this correspondence we are withhold- 

ing the names of place and person, because we wish merely to 
point out the actual conditions that call for greater conformity 
with the spirit of the Church. Where a general good spirit pre- 
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vails and some understanding of the Church’s mind, it should not 
take long to bring about the desirable changes. 


A reader on the west coast writes: 


“‘In response to your appeal on page 37 of the last issue of 
Orate Fratres [vol. IV] the following are my impressions of our 
local city parish. 

“Nothing special about Sunday High Mass—no stressing of 
anything other than that the Church says to attend Mass on Sun- 
day and it’s a sin not to.— 

“Early Mass it the Mass—for the reasons you give in your 
questions unless there be a good speaker at a later Mass. 

‘“‘No Vespers—Sunday evening services have been transferred 
to four in the afternoon and there seems to be a better attendance 
(probably we all can go to a show now in the evening). Usually 
Benediction and sermon—the people are just sort of ‘raised’ up 
to this. There is only one parish out of say 23 in the city which 
uses the Chant.” 

From an eastern city a correspondent sends the following 


comments: 

“High Mass is sung every Sunday at 10:30. Very few at- 
tend, comparatively speaking. The music is of the most florid 
kind, badly and unintelligently rendered. The proper of the Mass 
is never sung, and a full orchestra is to be heard on Christmas 
morning.—The listeners are wearied by the ninety-ninefold Ky- 


ries, etc. In this church the choir sings a musical rendition of 
Domine non sum dignus, instead of the second petition of the 
Agnus Dei! What is called Vespers is bawled each Sunday: it 
consists of the first three of the usual Sunday psalms, followed by 
the anthem to Our Lady, then the collect to that anthem. Then 
the Magnificat! —The Benediction hymns are sung to the usual jig 
tunes. The week day devotion is Holy Hour on Thursdays, con- 
sisting of Rosary, indulgenced prayers, some saccharine and badly 
jung hymns, and readings from sentimental, modern individualis- 
tic books of meditation on the Bl. Sacrament, in which the fami- 
liar ideas of the H. Eucharist being solely instituted for purposes 
of Communion or Reservation are inculcated. Never a mention 
in this church of the liturgy. Very few people using missals, many 
not using prayer-books or the Rosary even. 

‘In this city of more than forty churches Vespers are sung 
in not more than half-a-dozen.”’ 


From the Middle West comes the following paragraph of a 
longer letter: 
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“T would like to add a word anent your question as to wheth- 
er Confirmation is administered in conformity with its importance 
and possibilities. The fact that this sacrament is usually adminis- 
tered on week days, when there is a minimum of attendance and 
of religious atmosphere, is sufficient proof that there is an utter 
lack of evaluation of the holiness of this sacrament and of the 
necessary accompaniments of its effective administration. It is a 
crime against the Holy Ghost. There are enough Sundays and Holy 
Days in the year and there is little need of thus secularizing so 
holy a sacrament. The consequences are only too apparent in the 
utter deficiency of vitality and virility in the faithful when facing 
such fundamental matters as the Catholic press, Christian eco- 
nomics, etc.”’ 


In judging of such particulars as here described we must in 
all charity allow for the presence of difficulties, which may be for 
the present insurmountable. However, our approach towards the 
ideal often receives a strong impetus by having someone tell us 
what is, or might be, or should be, done. 





oO 


LITURGICAL His Lordship, the Right Reverend James M. Lis- 
BRIEFS ton, Bishop of Aukland, New Zealand, recently 
sent us a collective order for sixty-two complete 
sets of With Mother Church to be sent to five different convents 
in New Zealand. His Lordship concluded his business letter in his 
customary way: ““With thanks and congratulations on your great 
work.”’ His Lordship was from the very beginning of our enter- 
prise a most encouraging “‘booster’’ and friend. His very first word 
to us, in our pioneer days, when the future was still much in 
doubt, was a short but very sweet message of cheer and encourage- 
ment. Now that time is continuing to establish the liturgical apos- 
tolate more firmly year by year, we are glad to record here that 
the fatherly pastoral words from distant New Zealand did their 
considerable bit to inspire us with hope and zeal. 


A Polish liturgical review, Mysterium Christi, was recently 
launched with headquarters at Cracow, Poland (Address: ulica 
sw. Marka, 10, i. e., 10 St. Mark Street). The subscription price 
is 7 Zloty per year (ca. $.75). The review will appear six times 
per year, the respective issues covering the following seasons: 1. 
Advent and Christmas; 2. Pre-Lent and Lent; 3. Easter to Pente- 
cost; 4. Corpus Christi to Last Sunday of July; 5. Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin to St. Michael; 6. All Saints and All Souls 
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to the Last Sunday after Pentecost. Each issue will contain about 
forty-eight pages. 

The editor-in-chief of the review is the Reverend Michael 
Kordel of Cracow. The review is under the special patronage of 
the primate of Poland, Cardinal Hlond, who has on various occa- 
sions pronounced himself most decidedly on the need of a liturgi- 
cal movement. Among the official collaborators are a number of 
diocesan priests, a Jesuit, a Benedictine, a Cistercian, a Dominican, 
and a lay woman. Mysterium Christi is the first liturgical review 
in Europe to our knowledge that has an official list of Associate 
Editors made up of so many diverse members of the Church. This 
feature of Orate Fratres caused its share of favorable comment in 
Europe at the time of our first appearance. 

The contents of the first issue embrace the following arti- 
cles or points of discussion: The Ecclesiastical Year; Hymns of 
Lauds for Advent; Reflections on the Divine Office of Christmas; 
Excellence of Liturgical Training; Homily of St. Augustine for 
the Feast of St. John; Life with the Church; Liturgical Action; 
— Literature; A Good Prayer Book for the Young: the 

issal. 


Towards the end of January the Society of St. Gregory of 
England conducted a successful four-day School of Plainsong. 
“Over 600 musicians—choirmaster, organists and rank-and-file 
singers—attended the lectures and classes each evening, and at the 
culminating event—the High Mass in the presence of the Arch- 
bishop at St. Ann’s, Edge Hill—over 1000 people, students and 
public, ‘actively participated’ in the Liturgy according to the 
wishes of the Holy Father.” 


A Summer School of Social Study was held for Native 
Teachers (200 attending) in Natal, South Africa, in January. 
Our Liturgical Press Agent, Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, gave a daily 
lecture on Hygiene at the school and one lecture on ““‘What two 
Popes (Pius X and Pius XI) have said about Catholic Worship.” 
Dr. McMurtrie has just received the Cross Pro Ecclesia et Pon- 
tifice from Rome. Sincere congratulations! 


Among our books received was recently listed Madam Mon- 
tessori’'s The Child in the Church (Herder). We have not reviewed 
the book so far since we are reserving it for treatment in a spe- 
cial article in the near future. Students of our Liturgical Summer 
School will remember one of the lectures on “‘Liturgy and Edu- 
cation’’ in which Madam Montessori’s work was spoken of. They 
will be glad to know that the Italian brochure I bambini viventi 
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nelli chiesa there referred to forms (in English of course) the first 
chapter of the present book. 


Parish monthlies are featuring liturgical articles with in- 
creasing frequency in their pages. The change here is analogous to 
that of the ordinary Catholic newspaper. What is now getting to 
be quite common, was with few exceptions quite unheard of not 
many years ago. Among parish publications that give such liturgi- 
cal instruction to their parishioners The Dominican came to our 
notice recently. It is the parish weekly of the Church of St. Domin- 
ic of Detroit, Michigan. Our Parish Interests, monthly bulletin of 
the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York City, is unique 
in its handy pocket size and in the exceptional merit of its arti- 
cles. The February issue gave its liturgical instruction on the Feast 
of the Purification in the guise of an excellent description of the 
old stational celebration at Rome on February 2. There can be 
no mistake about seeing in this work the hand of the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon, rector of the Church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes and well known as a liturgical scholar. 


The Franciscan Monastery, 1500 34th Avenue, Oakland, 
Cal., has on sale a small brochure entitled ‘‘Lenten Service’ com- 
piled by the Reverend Edward Lunney, O.F.M. The Messenger, 
a publication of St. Elizabeth’s Parish, Fruitville, Cal., says of it: 
“It consists mainly of selections from Holy Writ and Liturgy: 
without, however, neglecting other prayers, breathing the same 
spirit, and sanctified by long and widespread popularity. In prayer, 
we speak to God; and God Himself knows best how we should 
speak to Him. The best prayers, therefore, at least for community 
use, are those which God Himself has revealed to us in Holy Writ, 
and those which His Holy Church, under the guidance of His 
Holy Spirit, has adopted for her liturgy.’’ The booklet sells at 
$5.00 per hundred. 


We are glad to record another country in which the liturgy 
and the liturgical apostolate are being brought before the public. 
In early February we received a December issue of The Catholic 
Standard, of Hobart, Tasmania, which contains a spirited article 
by ‘Aquila’ on ‘“The Missal for the Laity.”’ It is instinct with 
persuasive fervor and a filial Catholic spirit. Its announcement of 
the regular printing of the weekly ordo for the laity is made good 
in the same issue. The article ends with a word on the liturgi- 
cal spirit: 
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“By the liturgical spirit is meant that disposition of mind 
by which the faithful follow in their devotions the way marked 
out by the Church. One’s right to choose one’s own private devo- 
tions is unquestioned, but we must remember that the Church is 
the appointed guardian of the faithful. Her advice, then, upon 
matters concerning our spiritual welfare must always be accepted 
in a humble spirit, and made the inspiration of our spiritual life. 
Our duty, then, as loyal children of Mother Church is to accept 
her decision that the use of the Missal is the way par excellence 
of attending at Mass, and to act upon it.” 


The last issue of O. F. carried a review of the Child’s Daily 
Missal sent us by Benziger Brothers and bearing their imprint. In 
the meantime we received a copy from the E. M. Lohmann Com- 
pany of St. Paul. We again refer our readers to the review of the 
beok in the last issue, with the additional statement that the book 
is also handled by the E. M. Lohmann Co. The arrangement with 
the European owners of the missal has given the agency for it to 
both the Benziger and the Lohmann firms, who are the only sales 
agents of it in this country. The Lohmann Company announces 
the usual St. Andrew Daily Missal discount for all sales of the 
Child’s Daily Missal made in conjunction with their other missal. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES 


“I wonder if we could not have a technical or scientific article on 
the liturgy in the Ornate FRratres occasionally.”—E. R. 


As we stated four years ago, in the first issue of O. F., our aim 
from the outset has been “to develop a better understanding of the 
spiritual import of the liturgy, an understanding that is truly sym- 
pathetic.” We do not thereby “exclude other aspects of the liturgy, all 
of which may combine and should combine to emphasize its essential func- 
tion in the spiritual life. Many and varied interests meet in the liturgy. 
The latter is a great mine of the widest cultural life. There are the literary, 
musical, artistic, historical, even ethnological and archeological aspects, 
all of which are worth fostering, and all of which are replete with inter- 
est and value in life. Our hopes are also for a better appreciation of these 
aspects of the liturgy, but always in subordination to the more funda- 
mental aspect, that of the spiritual import, which is its true essential 
nature.” 
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An occasional article of the above mentioned kind might be wel- 
come, but not more than that at present. The more technical and sci- 
entific kind of article would emphasize historical developments of aspects 
of the liturgy, go into archeological research, compare original texts, and 
the like, without having to touch at all on the spiritual values of the 
liturgy. Our aim and the need among us is first of all to re-establish 
the proper union (or identity) between the essential spiritual life of the 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ and the official spiritual life of 
that body. To become consciously technical and scientific at the present 
time would entail the risk of losing sight of our primary aim. O. F. 
has always been visualized by the Editors as essentially a review of the 
spiritual life. Whether there will be room or need later on for a tech- 
nically scientific liturgical review in this country we cannot tell. The 
materials needed for the necessary research work are scarcely available 
enough here at the present time, not to speak of other unfavorable con- 
ditions. 


PRIVILEGED ALTARS 
“What is a privileged altar?”—A. K. 


Briefly, a privileged altar is one to which, by Apostolic Indult, is 
attached a plenary indulgence for the souls in purgatory for each offer- 
ing of the Mass at that altar. The plenary indulgence must be under- 
stood in this sense, that every time the holy Sacrifice is offered up at 
the altar, the indulgence attached is of itself sufficient to free a soul 
from purgatory. But the real efficacy and measure of this indulgence 
in any single instance cannot be determined by man and must be left 
to the divine mercy of God. 

The Bishop or Ordinary may designate a single altar in any or all 
the churches of his diocese as privileged. 

The plenary indulgence can be applied to only one person, the one 
for whom the Mass is celebrated. The Mass, however, need not be a 
Requiem. 

This privileged altar is often personal, so that many priests enjoy 
the privilege regardless of the altar at which they celebrate. 


THE LEAFLET MISSAL 


“Your advocacy of THE LEAFLET Missau is fine, but will this 
method not be too expensive year after year, and besides too bothersome? 
To get the prayers of the Mass all in succession is indeed all-important, 
but can that not be done somehow in handy book form? The greatest 
objection to the use of the Missal seems to be ‘I just can’t find the 
place. A real remedy for this difficulty would help a lot.”—V. S. 
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The Leaflet Missal can hardly become more expensive than a sub- 
scription to a magazine. It has the obvious advantage for the faithful 
that they have the whole Mass, Ordinary and Proper, in ready sequence 
each Sunday without the need of looking about in various sections of 
the Missal. The intention of the editors has been to provide something 
practical for those who are eager to learn how to use the Missal, or who 
“find difficulty in familiarizing themselves with the parts of the Mass 
and their location.” They also intend it “for the convenience of those 
who at times may not be able to have the Missal with them.” Many who 
use The Leaflet Missal will sooner or later get a Missal, especially those 
who wish to attend Mass on week days. We would suggest that begin- 
ners use The Leaflet Missal for Sundays and our little Mass booklet, 
Offeramus, for week days and for home study. In a year or so they will 
have sufficiently prepared themselves to use a Missal with little or no 
distraction from having to look for the different parts. 

To arrange all the prayers of the Mass, including the Propers 
throughout the year, even though only for the Sundays, in their proper 
succession, without the necessity of turning from one place to another, 
is quite out of the question. This would mean not only much repetition 
but would also presuppose that the calendar of the Church is the same 
for each year, which it evidently is not. The ordinary missals are suf- 
ficiently practical in this respect. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ON OUR NEW PAMPHLET: THE CHANT OF THE CHURCH 


Dear O. F.:—The article on “The Reform of Church Music,” written 
by one familiar with the history and theory of music, ought to com- 
mand the attention of those who ought to be interested. The Church 
does not cultivate music as music, but as a part of religious service. 
From history it would appear that —as far as the Christian Church is 
concerned—the earliest liturgical prayer was recited, or better prayed, 
by the worshippers. Now, oral prayer, if the mind and heart are with 
it, moves in a certain melodious flow and rhythm. Take the words ef 
cum Spiritu tuo. Pronounce these words aloud with the principal stress 
on spiritu—and you have do-re-mi-do-re-mi-re. Gradually the way of 
reciting was conventionalized, regulated, etc. The music or tone move- 
ment is altogether secondary, the text is uppermost. I believe it was 
only since the “Reformation” that every Tom, Dick, and Harry imag- 
ined he was competent to write “Church music.” Figured music was 
divised for the dance (2/4 and 3/4) and for marching (2/4—1/2—6/8) 
—not for prayer. The “Holy God” is in waltz rhythm! Wreckless com- 
posers, who were persuaded they composed music, emboldened themselves 
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to compose music to liturgical texts which they did not understand— 
and (frequently) did not believe. Why should we admire a mongrel 
production like that—secular music and sacred text! They say the 
music is good. Maybe it is; but it has no right in ¢hat connection. The 
Church knows best what she needs. Her children do not (or should not) 
go to church to hear music but to worship, adore, and plead for mercy. 
Why sing Kyrie eleison to the tune of O du lieber Augustin? It is 
music—but so is Yankee Doodle. 
A. Hi. 


CHANT RECORDS? 


Dear O. F.:—I think O. F. is living by the “Coué” method, “every day 
in every way, it’s getting better and better!” 

Now for your Question Box: 

Does anyone know if phonograph records of the Missa de Angelis 
are sold on this continent? If so, by what Company and at what price? 
Records of the Westminster Cathedral Choir used to be on sale in Eng- 
land, but I have never seen them listed in Canada. 

While touching on this matter I would like to suggest that this would 
be an excellent thing for some liturgical society to promote—maybe 
Pius X Institute. I have no time to be writing suggestions anywhere else, 
so I will here state the reasons upon which I base my assertion: 

1. I believe it is generally acknowledged that it is in rural parishes 
the plainsong is least known or appreciated. 

2. That the main difficulty in promoting the use of the chant is 
the twofold objection—that it is too difficult, that it sounds horrible. 
This latter is the basic objection. It is only too true that, as it is 
rendered in some places, it sounds more than horrible; often because the 
singers try to “jazz it up.” The reason is partly a mind unaccustomed 
to the spirit of liturgical prayer and ears which have never heard the 
simple beauty of plainsong rendered in the way it is intended. Grama- 
phone records of plainsong would do much to increase its popularity. 
They would also be a great help to teachers of chant. The only records 
I know of are the “O Salutaris” (Polyphonic) and “Vespers and Com- 
pline” by the Westminster Cathedral Choir. I am not sure whether 
Missa de Angelis was listed or not. I saw the records I have mentioned 
listed either in the Columbia or the Victor Records, London, England, in 
1922 or 23. 

I have been endeavoring to arouse interest in the Mass among the 
Indian children here. Holy Mass is celebrated once every two or three 
months by an Oblate missionary who visits us. When I came here in 
September the children knew only the Pater and Ave, and a few, the 
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Credo. Since their knowledge of English is limited, I had to go slowly 
and explain the most necessary prayers step by step. But when I came 
to the Mass I was “up against it.” The Indian prayer book contains 
mainly hymns whose theme is “Jesus I love Thee” and ‘‘Keeping to the 
right path.” The idea of praise was very hazy. I found, however, that 
Indians love to sing. So after a few hymns “Jesus ki sahihi” (Jesus I love 
Thee), ““Ambe sa kakince” (Adeste Fideles—same tune also), “Daily 
daily sing to Mary,” I commenced the Missa de Angelis about a week 
ago. They sing well considering the voice of their instructor and the 
absence of anything in the nature of accompaniment! I teach the chant 
for twenty minutes or so and conclude the catechism with translation 
and explanation of what has been sung. We shall have Missa Cantata 
the next time the priest comes, the first most of the Indians will have 
heard. 

Some times during recess they ask to go on with it, but I never 
accede to this lest they should get “fed up” with it. 


AUBREY G. TAGGART. 
Ebb and Flow Indian Day School, 


Reedy Creek P. O., Manitoba. 


(Several similar requests and suggestions have come to us in the 
course of this year. We know of no record of the Missa de Angelis, 
but we are glad to give our readers the following pertinent information 
which we received recently from our Associate Editor, Mrs. Justine B. 


Ward.—Ed. ) 


VICTOR RECORDS OF GREGORIAN CHANT 


“As regards phonograph records of Gregorian Chant, the Victor 
Company has just finished and is now publishing a set of four records 
made by the Pius X School, containing the whole ordinary of the Mass, 
including Credo, and also the Preface and Pater Noster, all complete. 
I think they are quite good. They are now ready for distribution, and 
an order addressed to: 


Victor Division 
R C A Victor Company, Inc., 
Camden, New Jersey, 
would bring them, as I am sure they are either on sale or just about to 
be sold. 

The Victor Company is also making negotiations, which I hope will 
be successful, for recording the Chant of the monks of Solesmes, in the 
immediate future. 

All of this should be a big help, I think, for the movement.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Conde B. Pallen and 
John J. Wynne, S. J., directing editors. New York: The Universal 
Knowledge Foundation. 1100 pp., 646 line engravings, 1929. $10.00 
to $25.00. 


For this book in general we can have only the highest praise. Much 
careful planning and much painstaking labor have evidently gone to the 
making of it. It is really what it should be, a storehouse of concise 
and generally reliable information on things Catholic—a Catholic Dic- 
tionary. 

Naturally it is from the liturgical side that the Editors of O. F. 
are most interested in the new volume. There is a wealth of liturgical 
material included in the book. A perusal of the first three letters of the 
alphabet will give us topics like the following (this is not a complete 
list of liturgical topics found under these letters): Abraham in liturgy, 
Advent, agape, air machine blessing, prayer at putting on of alb, litur- 
gical days, altar (and two pages of terms compounded with “altar” 
from bye altar to altar-wine), ambo, anchor-cross, Auctor benigne (bre- 
viary hymn), baptism, basilica, blessing of bells, Bobbio missal, liturgical 
use of bread, breaking of bread, breviary, candles, canticle, cantor, can- 
toral staff, collect, liturgical colors, consecration of altars, of churches, 
conventual mass, blessing of corner-stone, credence-table, cross, crucifix, 
crudelis Herodes (breviary hymn), cruets, cursal mass. 

From the liturgical standpoint of today there are some notable 
omissions, such as liturgical music, liturgical sense, missa recitata, dialog 
mass, participation of the faithful, priesthood of the faithful, offertory 
procession—to which others like the following might be added: Catholic 
action, lay apostolate. For such omissions there is little excuse since 
these terms have now been current for some years in general contemporary 
literature, and since the Dictionary is in some respects well informed up 
to the year 1929 inclusive (e. g., mention of books like The Child’s 
Daily Missal—English edition—in the body of an article on the “Litur- 
gical Apostolate’’). 

As soon as we examine many of the articles more closely, we must 
note with regret not only the absence of some topics, such as we have 
just mentioned, but also the absence of the more positive inspirational 
outlook that has characterized the spiritual books, technical and other- 
wise, of recent decades. We mean, of course, the absence of the general 
outlook that is connected with the Catholic renaissance known as the 
renewal of the true Christian spirit, which has been going on more or 
less consciously for upwards of half a century. Two short articles, on 
the “Indwelling of the Holy Ghost” and the “Kingdom of God,” should 
in this regard have given the cue for a more inspirational treatment of 
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many other topics. For the benefit of our readers, who are precisely 
interested in this aspect, we shall indicate a number of specific instances. 

Baptism: bare mention is made of the new birth acquired through 
baptism, but otherwise the entire article omits this more positive aspect, 
which should have formed the major element in an exposition of the 
subject. 

Catholic Church: the true inner life of the Church is quite omit- 
ted; external and legal aspects are entirely in the foreground. 

Christmas: defined as the “celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth of Christ”; nothing is said of the Christmas mystery present through 
all time. (Articles on Easter and Epiphany avoid the deficiency by speak- 
ing of “commemorating” the resurrection and manifestation of Christ). 

Church: no mention of the Mystical Body nor of what this con- 
cept indicates of the real nature of the Church, although the Communion 
of Saints is mentioned. In the “strict” sense Church is said to mean 
all the faithful, or also “those placed at the head of the Church, or the 
Church teaching and ruling; the mass of the faithful or the Church 
learning . . . the former constituting the formal element; . . . and the 
latter constituting the material element”! No mention here of the 
sanctifying power. A later section on “The Church of Christ” is almost 
as inadequate. 

Collections: no mention of the offertory collection as related to 
actual participation in the Mass. No mention here of the symbolical 
meaning of the offering at Mass (nor under “Offertory’’). 

Holy Communion: no mention of it as a means of participation 
in the sacrifice, or of its connection with the latter. 

Effects of Holy Communion: no mention of the “social effects” 
although St. Thomas says the res sacramenti is the corpus Christi mysti- 
cum. 

Congregational singing: called merely “means of aiding the piety 
of the faithful and of increasing the solemnity of Church service”; no 
mention of it as a way of participating more fully in the sacrifice. Yet 
there is mention of the recent Apostolic Constitution Divini cultus 
sanctitatem (the latter’s date is wrongly given as Feb. 6, 1929). 

Character (of sacraments): contains nothing of the inspirational 
idea so emphasized by St. Thomas. 

Popular Devotions: no word about their relation to official public 
worship. 

Divine Office: the article is good in relating the Office to the 
Mystical Body; but it says not a word on the Office as a possible prayer 
also for the layman, though for many centuries the laity knew almost 
no other prayer-forms. 

Eucharist: the definition embraces all aspects; but the whole ex- 
planation is of the Presence-aspect and Communion. 
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Gregorian chant: excellent article, but says nothing of people’s part. 

Layman: defined merely as non-clerical; nothing is said of the lay- 
man as an “alter Christus” in his own degree, or as a lay apostle of the 
Church and participator in her worship. 

The Life: defined merely as “Our Lord’s own way of naming him- 
self before raising Lazarus from death”! Why is our Lord “the Life” 
and how is this “Life” lived by us? 

Liturgical Apostolate: the article seems to have been written by 
a Belgian who had little grasp of the name and subject beyond its appli- 
cation in Belgium. It barely mentions the general Liturgical Movement. 
It says nothing of the liturgical apostolate or movement in the United 
States. Yet it quotes an event of 1929! 

Maria-Laach: the present abbey receives three lines out of eighteen; 
no word about its great liturgical work, which has made the abbey 
famous over the entire world. 

Mass: after a good treatment on the Mass as sacrifice, comes the 
statement: “To appreciate the ritual of the Mass, one must keep in 
mind that it is a sacrifice by which a sacrament, the Holy Eucharist, 
is provided for priest and faithful.”—-Nothing to prevent the impression 
that this is the whole raison d’etre of the sacrificial offering.—Also no 
mention of people’s part in the Mass. 

Pius X: no mention of a liturgical movement. 

Pius XI: no mention of Catholic Action. 

Sacrifice: The controversy on the destruction theory is mentioned 
and moderate position taken, although the definition of sacrifice in the 
article on “The Mass” is in terms of the destruction theory. — — — 

In mentioning these details we have only in mind our responsibility 
to our readers, who expect us to give our exact opinion on the books 
reviewed. In accordance with that expectation, we must repeat what 
we said above. The New Catholic Dictionary is an excellent volume and 
should prove very serviceable. The criticism we have given of it from 
our viewpoint was made possible by the double fact that we are in a 
rapidly changing epoch also in regard to Catholic life, and that this fact 
was unfortunately overlooked by the editors. 

The liturgy is today entering vitally into the religious instruction 
of our schools, higher and lower. Many schools would have been over- 
joyed to welcome in The New Catholic Dictionary a reference to just 
the aspects that they wish to be informed on, and on which references 
are still so rare. As such a reference book in aid of the trend our Catho- 
lic life is taking towards a renewal of the true Christian spirit, the 
Dictionary must prove somewhat disappointing. But we must at once 
balance this statement by our other one. As a record of the views with 
which we have so far been satisfied, as a final summary of an age that 
is passing, we think the volume can not be surpassed. 
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